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LEGISLATURES TURN TO SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Legislatures of most states, meeting this month, have before them an array of 
school issues, usually including more state aid and higher teacher salaries. Other 
matters often on the legislative calendar: expansion of junior colleges, consolida- 
tion of school districts, strengthening certification standards, liberalization of 
bond and tax levy restrictions. Some high lights under consideration: 





In the East 


Maine, budget submitted up 28.7%, including salary increases; New Hampshire, up- 
ping state aid for biennium to $14 million, from $4 million; Vermont, new foundation 
program, including transportation for first time; Massachusetts, up salaries, more 
than double state aid, make State Buildings Assistance Commission permanent; New 
York, formation, from existing city colleges,of university, tuition charges in all 
state colleges and universities, broadening programs at state teacher colleges to 
offer liberal arts degree; Connecticut, new state aid foundation program, new school 
board election procedures, and new fiscal powers for local boards; New Jersey, addi- 
tional state aid, consolidation of districts, new taxes for salary increases and 
other school costs; Pennsylvania, state aid, consolidations, salaries; Maryland, 
teacher salaries and new status for state teacher colleges, as liberal arts institu- 
tions or branches of state university; West Virginia, four-year program to find $60 
million in new state school funds to bring state up to national per-pupil average. 




















In the Midwest 


Indiana, salaries, retirement improvements, increased state aid; Ohio, state sup- 
ported junior colleges, salary increases, improved state foundation program; Illi- 
nois, consolidations, junior colleges, establishment of state board of education, 
improved salaries, sick leave, retirement; Wisconsin, establishment of state board 
of education, requirement of 4 years of college for certification, increased state 
aid and borrowing power; Michigan, consolidation, more state aid, increased salaries 
and sick leave, aid for community colleges; Minnesota, state backing for local 
school loans, dissolution of non-operating districts. 


Iowa, broader offerings in state teacher colleges, long-range building program, 
recodification of state school law; Missouri, aid for junior colleges, $75 million 
for biennium in additional state aid for foundation programs; Kansas, textbook 
rental system, state encouragement of unified school districts, state foundation 
program and emergency increase in state aid; Oklahoma, fiscal arrangement to meet 
salary increases already authorized, further reorganization, improved retirement 
and sick leave; Wyoming, commission to draft new school code and determine whether 
superintendent, now elected, should be appointed; North Dakota, require 4 years of 
college for certification, consolidation, deficiency appropriation for this year's 
state aid commitment; South Dakota, state support for at least 25% of school costs 
with minimum foundation program, reorganization. 

(For reports on the South and the Far West, see page 3.) 
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j Chicago public schools will be getting at least three "new directions" 
pone angen in 1961. General Superintendent Benjamin C. Willis has developed a 





triple-point program for the new year which he presented as a "New Direc- 
NEWS tions Statement to the Board of Education."" It includes study teams to 
SSS = report on curriculum, building construction, staffing, personnel manage- 
RO Tt ment, fiscal policy, and TV and community resources; staff studies on 
= the improvement of learning among young adults who never entered or com- 
= pleted high school, and other programs for after-school hours; and work- 
shops for teachers. Willis, who believes this "most dangerous decade of 
all" will be more dependent upon education than any before, said in his report that 
schools "must push outward constantly, in new directions...must do considerably more 
than keep abreast of increasing enrollments." 














P Michigan's primary school fund benefited when the state supreme court unanimously 
held that unclaimed or abandoned corporation stocks escheat to the state, not to the is- 
suing corporation. Test case concerned $100,000 Continental Motors Corp. stock, but 
ruling could apply to millions in stocks of other corporations. Issue is headed for 
U.S. Supreme Court. Other states, in which firms operating in Michigan were incorpo- 
rated, may have claims. 





> Private schools set up to avoid integration cannot share in distribution of federal 
surplus property, HEW Secretary Flemming ruled, turning down request from Prince Edward 
County, Va., where public schools have been closed. Foundation operating schools for 
white children sought aid, but Flemming ruled it was contrary to public policy, to 
detriment of public schools. 





B® Public colleges and universities which discriminate on the basis of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin should not receive federal financial aid, the Civil Rights 
Commission urged in a 350-page report to the federal government released Monday. The 
commission, headed by John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State University, said that 
Negro colleges maintained by the states are inferior in programs and funds and that the 
federal government has been a "silent partner" in perpetuating this situation because 
most federal funds go to all-white institutions in the South. The federal government 
now contributes about 15 percent of the budgets for higher education institutions in the 
South. .Two Southern members of the commission dissented in varying degree from some 
conclusions of the report, and one Southerner dissented in toto. 





> The country's first large-scale project in closed-circuit TV for public schools, the 
Hagerstown, Md., network, will be continued indefinitely even though its Ford Foundation 
financing ends this year. William Brish, Washington County's school superintendent, an- 
nounced that $180,000 will be appropriated for the network for next year. The five-year 
experiment, carried out with a $1 million grant, has proved successful, Brish said. The 
Hagerstown project has been observed by 10,000 educators and TV experts from the United 
States and many foreign countries. 





e The theory that more personal contact between students and faculty in smaller col- 
leges produces a higher proportion of teachers falls flat, according to Allan O. Pfnis- 
ter of the University of Michigan's Center for the Study of Higher Education. His spe- 
cial report, presented to a meeting of the Association of American Colleges at Denver 
last week, concludes that "smaller institutions are not contributing graduates to teach- 
ing in the same degree as are the larger institutions." Sixteen colleges and universi- 
ties, headed by the University of California, are producing one-fourth of the nation's 
college teachers. (Next in order: Harvard, Chicago, Columbia, the Universities of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, and Washington, State Univ. of Iowa, Univ. of 
Texas, Northwestern, Oberlin College, Ohio State, Univ. of Missouri, and Cornell.) One 
of every five college teachers is on the faculty of the institution from which he re- 
ceived his bachelor's degree. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 








Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
January 19, 1961 


Miss Kline at the Mike 
ii Keep your radio tuned to NBC next week end, and sooner or later you'll hear 
on "Monitor" the voice of Clarice Kline, National Education Association 
president. Reporter Fitzgerald Smith will be asking her about NEA's new and 
newsworthy booklet, A Briefing for Parents: Your Child's Intelligence, Miss 
Kline taped the three-minute discussion last week, but the exact time-spot for 
it was not set then. (Alert your local paper's radio-TV columnist to watch for 
the network press release. It will tell what half-hour segment includes the 
Kline interview, and the columnist can tell you whether your local NBC outlet 
carries that portion of the show.) 


(‘Monitor,"' 10 p.m. Friday to midnight Sunday, E.S.T., Jan. 27-29, NBC Radio) 








The Fabulous Ford Philanthropy 


Operations of the Ford Foundation--four times bigger than second ranking 

e Rockefeller Foundation, are examined in Business Week, on the occasion of the 
annual report which marks the foundation's tenth anniversary as a national in- 
stitution. The article is titled, "Even Giving Takes Neat Financial Footwork." 








Since 1950 Ford has given away $1.3 billion--with $533 million of that sum 
going to educational purposes. Blueprint for this vast enterprise in giving 
money away in businesslike fashion sets four other critical problem areas, in 
addition to education, as worthy recipients of Ford funds--promotion of world 
peace, democratic institutions, economics, and social relations. 





Foundation's operations are guided by a 14-man board of trustees and Presi- 
dent Henry T. Heald, former head of New York University. Heald and associates, 
rejecting notion that a foundation is "a large body of money surrounded by peo- 
ple who want it,'' see themselves as catalytic agents, aim to recognize valid 
ideas, then marry money to people who can carry out the ideas. Under Heald, 
president since 1956, foundation has stressed education, but also has stepped up 
international operations and a program for the arts. Foundation net worth now 
is figured at $2 billion book value, $2.5 billion at market value. 


(Jan. 14 Business Week, on sale now) 








The “Old Dominion” Campus 


The distinctive traditions of architecture and education of one of our 
"landmark institutions," the University of Virginia, receive their due in the 
new issue of Holiday. Words and stirring photographs reveal "Mr. Jefferson's 
r) Academic Village" as it was and is today. (February Holiday, on sale now) 
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Three for the Road 


Learning safety from professional race-drivers would intrigue even the 
cockiest young hot-rodder, and that's what Sports Illustrated has in store. A 
three-part series by top racers shows that driving can be safer and more fun if 
you can draw on knowledgeable confidence. Roger Ward, 1959 Speedway Race champ, 
(and constant safety speaker in high schools) leads off, on skillful wheeling 
around towns and turnpikes. In the next issue it's Jack Brabham, trophy-winner 
who's also his own mechanic. He writes on motor performance and the special re- 
sponsibility of sports-car owners. Sterling Moss's sister Pat, world's top 
woman driver, tells next how to handle hazardous driving conditions. Here's a 
natural for driver education classes! 

(Jan. 20 Sports Illustrated--on sale now--and Jan. 27, Feb. 3 issues) 











How “Task Force’ Formula Works 


Annual estimates of the funds which each state would receive under the pro- 
posals of the task force which reported to President-elect Kennedy (see Jan. 
12 issue of EDUCATION U.S.A.) were projected by U. S. News & World Report in an 
article, "Here's the Latest on Aid to Schools." Figures have been estimated by 
the magazine on the basis of the task force formula--$30 per pupil in each 
state, plus $20 per pupil in poorer states, plus $20 per pupil to big cities 
with severe school problems. (Jan. 23 U. S. News & World Report, on sale now) 











Bias on a Stylish Street 


Anti-integration turmoil among educated, cosmopolitan New Yorkers makes 
startling reading in the current issue of Look. Authors of "School Segregation: 
Park Avenue Style" are Robert and Phyllis Goldman, parents who were involved. 
The battleground was the fashionable "silk-stocking district" of East-Side Man- 
hattan. Gerrymandered zoning there has preserved a virtually all-white school 
for tots of the affluent. When rezoning assigned some pupils to a racially 
mixed school, bigotry erupted even in seemingly liberal families. The Goldmans 
describe tactics of "genteel racism'' and what happened at transfer time. Their 
report will hold high interest for North and South--for its look at hypocrisy, 
and for its hopefulness that personal experience can change human hearts. 

(Jan. 31 Look, on sale now) 





Of Sound and of Furies 


In plain English, the Better Way section of Good Housekeeping gives its 
findings about "Foreign Languages in Grade School: Right for Your Child?" The 
editors visited many schools with FLES programs, generally approved highly. 
They repeat the musts for a good program, warn against haste, and remind fond 
mamas that it takes money. Parents shouldn't push through a program, then op- 
pose it on seeing the cost. 








' 


In another article, TV's Grand Old Man, Ed Sullivan, asks, "Is TV Too Vio- 
lent for Children?" He spares no network, including his own, in an indictment 
of the gory fare. His main hope is parental censorship at home, helping young- 
sters develop their own judgment. 

(February Good Housekeeping, on sale next week) 
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> Recommending extension of National Defense Education Act, HEW advisory panel of 20 
educators proposed addition to it of $25 million-a-year program for 25,000 undergradu- 
ate scholarships annually and addition of English to subject fields intended to be 
strengthened by act. The consultants emphasized that efforts to deal with specific is- 
sues (through NDEA revision) will not adequately strengthen our total system of educa- 
tion "unless our schools and colleges are provided with increased financial support 
from the federal government in addition to what is here proposed." Retiring HEW Secre- 
tary Flemming expressed his approval, said report would be sent to Congress. 








. The role of minority groups is being slighted in secondary-school textbooks, the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith has charged. A study conducted by the league 
concludes that most secondary-school textbooks "still present a largely white, Protes- 
tant, Anglo-Saxon view of history and of the current social scene," Particularly criti- 
cized by the league is the omission of the subject of Nazi persecution of Jews during 
World War II. The league hopes that its report will encourage school officials and 
textbook publishers to treat minority groups as "a valuable, dynamic contributing ele- 
ment in our culture." 


> Sweeping changes in Arizona's teacher certification laws were proposed by the dean 
of the University of Arizona College of Education, who called for "an approved program 
approach." Dean Hollis A. Moore, Jr., declared the present law imposes "handcuffs" on 
the colleges of education wishing to experiment and to revise curricula in order to keep 
up with the times. He recommended establishment of a state-wide board of appraisal for 
teacher education, to keep under constant surveillance the state's three colleges of 
education, and to study their resources, library and research facilities, and student 
teaching. He proposed that minimum standards might be set up by the board of appraisal, 
but maintained the board should be "completely silent" as to specific courses and con- 
tent. Replacing the present 17 types of teacher certificates, Moore suggested two, one 
on teaching and one on educational specialization, with their respective endorsements. 
Certificates would be continuing, and not contingent upon completion of given amounts, 
as presently required, except as locally prescribed. 





LEGISLATURES (Continued) 


in the South 


North Carolina, $106 million two-year improvement program, including extending 
teacher employment to 10 months, up one month; South Carolina, reorganization of state 
education department, new state aid and reduction of pupil-teacher ratio to 30 from 36; 
Georgia, integration problems and $1000-a-year salary increases, mostly from state 
funds; Tennessee, across-the-board $100 raises recommended, more sought; Arkansas, $50 
million construction program at state colleges and university; Alabama, salaries and 
increased state aid; Texas, state aid and higher salaries, $600 increase recommended, 








In the Far West 


Colorado, consolidation, more state aid, strengthen certification to require bache- 
lor's degree, nonpartisan election of state school board; Nevada, increased state aid 
formula, improved tenure and retirement; Idaho, up state aid to 50%, sales tax to in- 
crease revenues, appointment instead of election of state superintendent; Utah, new 
basic program of state aid to bring Utah up to mountain state average, curriculum de- 
velopment program for state board, control of diploma mills; California, strengthen 
certification, 5 years of college preparation, state-wide testing, reorganization, im- 
proved tenure and retirement; Oregon, pending proposals would weaken tenure law; Wash- 
ington, 10-point priority program including salaries, state funds for construction, 
special aids for mushrooming communities, junior colleges, reorganization of districts. 











Allan M. West, executive secretary, Utah Education Assn., has resigned 
to accept a position with the National Education Assn. as associate 
director of membership, effective in March. »» Roy M. Hall, assistant 
commissioner for research, U.S. Office of Education, leaves. today for 
the Univ. of Texas, Austin, where he will be chairman of the depart- 
ment of instruction and curriculum. >» William J. Story, Jr., superin- 
tendent of schools, South Norfolk, Va., since 1949, has resigned to 
become head of a segregated private school system in Charlottesville, 
Va. »» Leon P. Minear, principal, Benson Polytechnic School, Portland, 
has been appointed state superintendent of public instruction of Oregon, replacing 
Rex Putnam, who will retire this month. » » Shannon McCune, provost, Univ. of Massa- 
chusetts, will take up his duties this month as director of the department of educa- 
tion of UNESCO, in Paris. » » The Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, president, Univ. of 
Notre Dame, since 1952, is the new president of the Assn. of American Colleges, suc- 
ceeding David A. Lockmiller. » » Harold V. Webb, associate executive director, Na- 
tional School Boards Assn., since 1959, has been appointed acting executive director 
of NSBA, following the resignation of W. A. Shannon, executive director since 1956. 
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® Henry Chauncey, president, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., said 
this week that a major goal of a free society--the full development of the individ- 
ual--"is achieved primarily by the individualization of education" and that one of 
the conditions that will make individualized education in this country "a reality 
rather than a dim and distant goal" is the "wise and effective use of tests in edu- 
cation."' Chauncey said three key words sum up what is involved in individualizing 
education: understanding, opportunity, and recognition. "Understanding the indi- 
vidual, providing opportunities for the individual, and recognition of individual 
accomplishment are the necessary elements of an educational system based on the goal 
of the full development of the individual.'' Discussing the various curriculum im- 
provements, the advent of teaching machines and other new techniques for presenting 
material to students, the application of electronic equipment to educational uses, 
and the increasing use of tests for guidance, instruction, and admissions purposes, 
Chauncey concluded that "many of the new developments, if put to proper use, can 
help us provide understanding, opportunity, and recognition for all children." 














> Nathan M. Pusey, president, Harvard Univ., in his annual report to the Board of 
Overseers (which includes President-elect John F. Kennedy), observed that the nation 
has come to a period when the government and the universities must work more closely 
together "and it can be for good, for enormous good, if we understand what we are 
doing as we go along. We must take thought together how the relationship is to be 
made as fruitful as possible, and be careful at every stage of the way to provide 
adequate safeguards for autonomous interests which rightfully exist within the rela- 
tionship and must be maintained."" In noting the fairly constant turnover in Har- 
vard's 4,600 officers of instruction, Pres. Pusey added: "This natural. process has 
perhaps recently had a bit more assistance from Washington than we might selfishly 
like. But at the same time we can only admire the taste which our colleague, the 
President-elect, has shown in his choice of our officers. Actually we are both 
pleased and proud if Harvard's losses can make easier for Mr. Kennedy the incredibly 
difficult task to which he has been called." 
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